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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



October and November, 



Annual Report of the Secretary of the 

International Peace Bureau on the 

Events of the Year. 

Made to the Milan Peace Congress. 

The great question of the year which has aroused 
public opinion in all countries is that of the future of the 
Russian nation, buffeted by political and social difficulties 
of the most trying kind. It is still impossible to foresee, 
with any certainty, what Russia will be in the future 
after the trying crisis which she is passing through. This 
crisis is the condemnation of the governmental regime, 
oppressive, incompatible with the received ideas of our 
times, and which has been maintained to the present 
time only because of the ignorance of the masses. Its 
determining cause is the incapacity of which this regime 
gave evidence in the last war, which it had provoked. 

Carried away by an irresistible current of revolt, the 
masses of the people of the different parts of the Russian 
empire have not been restrained in their action by the 
habits of order created by the practice of institutions 
which respect individual rights. These masses, poorly 
prepared for political life, have compromised a cause 
which was just in itself. 

An attempt at constitutional government with an 
elected parliament has unfortunately failed. What will 
take place now ? It appears to us impossible that an 
immense state like Russia should break down through 
failure to find some ground of agreement and concilia- 
tion apart from the extreme parties. This will be the 
task of the middle class, styled " intellectual," called to 
centralize in itself the wishes and efforts which it has 
aroused. We greatly desire that it may accomplish this 
work under the aegis of political and social institutions 
adapted to the new order of things and to the true needs 
of the Russian nation. 

The situation in Macedonia has changed but little 
since the timid effort to apply the Austro- Russian pro- 
gram of Milrzsteg. Articles 23 and 61 of the Treaty of 
Berlin remain still a dead letter, as do the stipulations 
of the memorandum of May, 1895. In the meantime 
the Bulgarian and Greek pretensions to future supremacy 
in Macedonia have reached a sharp crisis. They threaten 
to decimate and to ruin the unfortunate populations 
before the tardy diplomacy of Europe permits them to 
enter upon an era of relative independence and prosperity. 
Excesses committed by bands of Bulgarians or Greeks, 
disorderly meetings, the burning of villages, exchange of 
shots — such is the sum of the relations actually existing 
between the Christian populations of Macedonia even 
before their emancipation from the Turkish yoke. 

The people of Armenia continue to undergo the fatal 
consequences brought about by insecurity in regard to 
the future. They have, of course, the full sympathy of 
the friends of peace, but this is only scant comfort. We 
shall not cease to demand for them the benefit of the 
guarantees promised them by the Treaty of Berlin of 
the 13th of July, 1868, guarantees which have up to 
the present time shown themselves to be nothing but 
pious wishes. 

Painful results followed the intervention of the gov- 
ernment of Germany in the affairs of Morocco. For a 
little while it was feared that an agreement could not be 
brought about between the parties in dispute. Diplo- 



matic relations became less and less conciliatory, and 
a part of the press seemed to be animated with warlike 
purposes. At the opening of the Conference of Algeciras 
there were not wanting evil-minded persons who pre- 
dicted a certain failure of the negotiations, which would 
have had incalculable consequences. Without wishing 
to exaggerate the influences which the peace associations 
have in the field of diplomacy, we believe we may affirm 
that public opinion absolutely hostile to all idea of war 
this time brought about the triumph of peace, and forced 
the negotiators in their deliberations to make a positive 
effort to bring about a serious agreement. So the Con- 
ference of Algeciras settled the difficulty to the satisfac- 
tion of the parties, and its President, the Duke of 
Almodovar, was able to say very justly, at the close of 
the deliberations in April, 1906: "It is an awakening 
of the European conscience. This conscience demands 
peace. If Europe will listen to its voice she will labor 
to bring about in the world the reign of justice, reason 
and right. It will make the most noble use of its 
immense power in maintaining universal peace." 

This fortunate solution has naturally served as an 
encouragement to the advocates of a general and de- 
finitive rapprochement between France and Germany. 
Years ago steps with a view to this rapprochement had 
been taken by the peace associations and by important 
persons in the two countries, and the question was always 
found on the program of the peace congresses. 

It must be recognized that the Algeciras agreement is 
of a nature to popularize these efforts. Advantage must 
be taken of the circumstances to clear the ground of every 
germ of discord and bitterness between the Germans and 
the French. Similar support has certainly been given 
to the idea of a genuine reconciliation by the generous 
conduct of the people of Germany in regard to the 
French victims of the Courrieres mine disaster. 

Some fear had arisen in the public mind relative to the 
consequences which from the point of view of interna- 
tional relations might be brought about by the rupture 
of the union between Sweden and Norway. These fears 
were promptly dissipated when it was seen with what 
mutual regards the passage from the ancient to the new 
order of things was made. It is certainly a beautiful 
example which has been given to the political world by 
the peoples and the governments of Sweden and Norway, 
who have with reciprocal guarantees decided to demolish 
all the fortifications erected on the frontier of the two 
states, henceforth independent of one another. 

We cite here only as a reminder the acts of war which, 
for causes of no importance, the three little republics of 
Central America — Honduras, Guatemala and Salvador — 
committed against each other. These incidents found 
their solution through the friendly intervention of the 
Presidents of the United States and Mexico. Mr. Roose- 
velt has manifested on this, as on other occasions, his 
sincere love of peace among peoples. 

This year also the processes of colonization in certain 
countries, especially in Africa, have given ground for 
serious criticism. We can only, as we did last year, 
" express the strong desire " that the principles advocated 
in this matter by numerous universal peace congresses 
may find as soon as possible their application in the 
colonies, and that these may be delivered finally from the 
yoke of arbitrariness and from acts of systematic cruelty. 
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In spite of the facts related above, the friends of peace 
have strong ground for congratulating themselves on the 
encouragement which the last twelve months have brought 
them. We speak more particularly of the success of the 
active efforts made during the course of the year by the 
associations created at the time of the Fourteenth Uni- 
versal Peace Congress, with a view to bringing about an 
Anglo-German entente. On both sides the committees 
formed for this end have exhibited the most praiseworthy 
activity. Their most eminent members have spoken in 
public meetings, have written in the great dailies and 
have made personal efforts to supplant, by a sentiment of 
loyal harmony, the coldness due to rivalries, which had 
been falsely interpreted. 

The visit recently made to London by a number of 
German journalists, on the cordial invitation of the 
English group of the Anglo-German Association, will cer- 
tainly have contributed in good measure to the final suc- 
cess of the effort to bring about a cordial understanding. 

We have also to record among the peace efforts of the 
year several other collective visits, which cannot help 
exercising in their turn a salutary influence on public 
opinion. Personal interviews of beads of state, as well 
as the reception given in London and other cities of 
England to the German burgomasters have certainly 
contributed in their measure to break down misunder- 
standings and to prepare the way for amicable solutions 
of questions which now exist or may arise. 

The year which has just passed has seen the meeting 
of a large number of universal congresses, which have 
occupied themselves more than ever with difficult sub- 
jects of an international character, such as the post, 
questions of mutuality, the struggle against enforced 
idleness, the Red Cross, etc. To speak more especially 
of what concerns us so deeply, the meetings for the 
promotion of peace among peoples, we cite the meeting 
of the national congresses of delegates of the peace 
societies: that for France at Nimes in 1905, at Lyons 
and Grenoble in August, 1906 ; that for England at 
Bristol in 1906, and others. We mention also, finally, 
the important Pan-American Congress which has just 
met at Rio Janeiro. 

An event of the highest importance for the peace 
movement will be the meeting the coming year of the 
Second Intergovernmental Congress at The Hague. The 
discussion of the recommendations to be made in regard 
to the program of this Conference has been placed on the 
program of the Fifteenth Universal Peace Congress about 
to meet at Milan. These recommendations form the sub- 
ject of a special documentary report by our Bureau. 

On this occasion it is important to refer with a senti- 
ment of deep gratitude to the government of Great Britain, 
which will present and recommend to the Second Hague 
Conference the question of an arrest of armaments be- 
tween the states. These declarations have furthermore 
been received with favor in the parliaments of France, 
Italy and Austria. 

Treaties of international arbitration have been signed 
since the middle of the year 1905 between France and 
Denmark (September, 1905), England and Denmark 
(October, 1905), Belgium and Roumania (October, 1905), 
Spain and Denmark (December, 1905), Denmark and 
Italy (December, 1905), Brazil and the Argentine Re- 
public (January, 1906), Chile and Brazil (January, 1906). 



To sum up : no war is in prospect, and the govern- 
ments as well as the parliaments seem to be more dis- 
posed than ever to take account of public opinion, which 
is more and more hostile to the abuse of force in the 
solution of international disputes. The consequences of 
the unavoidable disasters caused by the blind forces of 
nature are sufficiently desolating without the provoca- 
tion by men of still greater misfortunes which they may 
easily avoid. 

On behalf of the International Peace Bureau, 

Elie Ducommun, Secretary. 

Berne, Switzerland, September 15, 1906. 
■ ♦ » i 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress. 

The fifteenth International Peace Congress opened at 
Milan, Italy, in the Grand Salon of the Villa Reale, on 
September 15, at 2 o'clock P.M. There were about 
one hundred and twenty-five delegates of peace societies 
and other organizations present, and something more 
than two hundred individual adherents carried the total 
number up to nearly three hundred and fifty. 

The Congress was called to order by Signor E. T. 
Moneta, President of the Lombard Peace Union and 
chairman of the Committee on Organization. With him 
on the platform were the Mayor of Milan, Senator Ponti, 
the Prefect of the city, Mr. Alfazio, Procurator-General 
Criseuolo, and Mr. Bollati, Under-Secretary of State, 
who came from Rome to represent the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

In the audience were an unusually large number of 
the veterans of the peace movement — Frederic Passy, 
the Baroness von Suttner, Dr. Adolf Richter, Hon. 
Fredrik Bajer, Dr. G. B. Clark, Senator La Fontaine, 
Miss Ellen Robinson, Dr. W. E. Darby, J. G. Alex- 
ander, G. H. Perris, Emile Arnaud, General E. Tttrr, 
Francis William Fox, Belva A. Lockwood, Elie Du- 
commun, J. Novicow, Professor Quidde, Felix Moscheles, 
A. H. Fried, Dr. Hoelzel, Paul Allegret, B. F. True- 
blood and others. Many prominent Italians were pres- 
ent, and a number of interesting new workers from 
different parts of Europe. 

Senator Ponti, the Mayor of Milan, was first intro- 
duced, and in the name of the City and of the Senate 
welcomed the Congress in a very strong speech, the 
translation of which, in full, we give on another page. 

Mr. Bollati, Under-Secretary of State, then extended 
the greetings of the King and of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Tittoni, who at the last moment was pre- 
vented from attending the opening meeting, as he had 
expected to do. Mr. Bollati was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded when he declared that his government approved 
heartily of the proposal of the British government for 
a limitation and reduction of armaments, and had given 
instructions to the delegates who would represent Italy 
at the approaching Hague Conference to support the 
British proposal and do all in their power for the 
promotion of concord among the nations. 

At this point the American Consul at Milan, Mr. J. E. 
Dunning, a live, up-to-date, intelligent, courteous official, 
read to the Congress the following cablegram of greet- 
ing from President Roosevelt : 

" Interpreting the desire of the American people that the 
cause of peace among the nations may prevail, and sharing 



